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SERMON. 


For  what  is  jour  life?  It  is  even  a  vapor  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time  and  then  vanisheth  away. 

James  iv:  14. 


The  Scriptures  make  use  of  the  brevity  of  life  to  incite 
us  to  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  its  great  ends.  The  at¬ 
tainment  of  its  purposes,  as  divinely  contemplated,  rises  be¬ 
fore  all  other  things.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  are  reminded  in  the  most  startling  manner  of 
any  departure  from  the  design  contemplated  in  our  creation 
and  preservation.  The  voice  of  Wisdom  comes  in  this  way 
to  be  an  angel  of  mercy,  constantly  hovering  over  our  path¬ 
way,  and  speaking  to  us  from  the  mysterious  but  invisible 
pillar,  when  our  faces  are  set  in  the  direction  of  evil.  The 
language  of  the  text  is  vigorous  with  earnest  admonition. 
It  is  addressed  to  a  company  just  in  the  act  of  departing 
from  the  true  way  in  pursuit  of  a  phantom.  Their  ar¬ 
rangements  were  complete.  Success  danced  as  a  bright  and 
beautiful  vision  before  them,  and  with  assured  anticipations 
they  were  already  intoxicated  with  joyous  merriment.  All 
they  needed  to  consummate  the  project  of  life  so  far  as  they 
could  discern  it,  was  the  realization  of  their  plans.  But  in 
the  very  midst  of  their  glee  they  are  reminded  of  their 
folly.  They  had  resolved  to  go  into  a  distant  city  and  ‘‘buy 
and  sell  and  get  gain.”  “Listen  to  me/’  says  the  voice 
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unto  them:  “If  the  Lord  will,  you  should  say,  we  will  live 
and  do  this  and  that.  Ye  know  not  what  will  occur  to¬ 
morrow.  For  what  is  your  life?  It  is  even  a  vapor  that 
appeareth  but  a  little  time  and  then  vanish eth  away.”  How 
independent,  yet  short  sighted  their  calculations!  How 
transitory  is  vapor! 

Correct  views  of  life  lie  at  the  foundation  of  character 
and  destiny.  I  speak  not  now  of  life  here  on  earth  merely, 
nor  of  life  as  compassed  in  any  special  period  of  time,  or  un¬ 
der  any  given  circumstances;  but  of  life  in  its  constitution 
and  design.  To  obtain  such  a  view  is  anterior  in  import¬ 
ance  to  any  other  acquisition.  I  propose  to  use  this  text, 
therefore,  not  for  the  purpose  of  rebuking  any  vain  project 
or  fanciful  notions,  modeled  after  those  here  alluded  to,  but 
as  a  basis  from  which  to  present  some  reflections  on  exist¬ 
ence  AS  REVEALED  TO  US  IN  CONSCIOUSNESS  AND  REVELATION. 

Existence  is  an  intuitive  fact  and  lies  back  of  every  thing 
else.  Actions  and  thoughts,  fancies  and  dreams,  hopes  and 
fears,  joys  and  sorrows  have  this  as  their  basis. 

It  is  antecedent  to  the  motive  that  impels  the  Warrior  to 
the  scene  of  conflict,  the  Statesman  to  eminence,  the  Stu¬ 
dent  to  ceaseless  toils  for  knowledge,  the  Philanthropist  to 
benevolence,  the  Christian  to  his  devotions.  Without  it 
heaven  is  not  glorious,  hell  is  not  terrible,  and  immortality 
is  not  even  the  fabric  of  a  dream.  How  great  then  is  life, 
and  every  thing  else  where  life  is?  Yet  no  fact  shares  less 
in  the  attentions  of  the  mind.  It  is  busied  with  the  things 
of  life  rather  than  with  life  itself.  Objective  realities  ab¬ 
sorb  its  thoughts,  so  that  they  are  but  seldom  found  at 
home,  pondering  the  great  purposes,  the  enduring  character, 
the  interminable  consequences  of  conscious  and  intelligent 
existence.  Let  us  to-day  reverse  this  order  of  things:  let 
us  bring  home  our  thoughts:  let  the  great  outward  works 
on  which  they  are  engaged  cease:  let  them  be  recalled  from 


every  direction  in  which  they  have  gone  forth;  from  every 
expedition  and  enterprise  they  have  undertaken;  and  let  them 
be  summoned  to  contemplate  that  existence  of  which  they 
themselves  are  the  adornment,  the  mystery — that  being 
which  finds  its  crowing  glory  and  excellence  in  thought  it¬ 
self.  What  am  I?  What  is  the  explanation  of  my  being? 
What  purpose,  if  any,  in  my  existence,  and  how  is  it  to  be 
solved?  Let  these  be  the  questions  that  press  us  as  we 
penetrate  inward  to-day,  or  walk  around  the  temple  of  life  to 
survey  its  towers,  and  examine  its  wonderful  workmanship 
of  imperishable  materials.  Let  every  thought  come  home 
with  the  interrogatory  upon  its  lips,  What  is  life?  and  let 
each  repeat  it  as  we  march  around  this  gorgeous  temple, 
which  has  never  before,  perhaps,  caught  our  attention. 

So  far  as  we  know  there  are  but  two  sources  whence  in¬ 
formation  can  be  derived  on  this  highest  branch  of  human 
knowledge.  Our  first  notions  of  life  must  come  from  our¬ 
selves.  This  is  the  case  with  reference  to  its  constitution, 
its  forces,  experiences,  conditions,  and  susceptibilities,  all  of 
which  are  revealed  to  us  in  consciousness.  After  this  our 
Divine  Father  and  Creator  raises  the  curtain  and  permits 
us  to  take  a  more  extended  view  of  its  length  and  breadth, 
its  height  and  depth.  This  consummates  the  full  range  of 
the  knowledge  we  can  have  of  ourselves  in  this  world  and 
the  world  to  come,  so  far  as  it  can  be  grasped  without  reali¬ 
zation. 

I.  Let  us  enter  first  then  upon  the  contemplation  of 
existence  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  observations  of  our 
own  Consciousness.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
close  the  Volume  of  Inspiration  and  if  possible  exclude  from 
our  thoughts  the  ideas,  sentiments,  and  hopes  we  have 
derived  from  it,  that  we  may  the  more  impressively  ask  our¬ 
selves,  what  we  know,  or  can  know  without  its  illumination. 
This  is  what  we  propose  to  do.  Afterwards  we  may  open 
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it  again — if  the  darkness  should  be  such  as  to  require  its 
light!  Let  it  be  closed. 

1.  The  first  thing  of  which  ws  are  conscious  is  that  of 
our  own  existence.  How  came  I  to  exist?  I  know  not. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  creating  myself,  and  it  is  contrary 

to  reason  to  suppose  that  I  did— even  an  absurdity _ since 

it  supposes  existence  of  some  kind  before  such  an  act  could 
be  performed.  Looldng  about  me,  I  find  I  do  not  exist 
alone.  Theie  are  others  around  me,  who  are  like  me,  and 
with  whom  I  am  in  constant  communion.  I  see,  also,  other 
existences  around  me,  apparently  joyous  and  happy,  but 
having  no  affinity  for  man.  I  see,  too,  an  activity  and  ani¬ 
mation  in  yet  other  different  things,  in  which  there  is  no  an¬ 
imal  life — in  the  grassy  lawn;  in  the  gorgeous  forest.  I  ob¬ 
serve,  also,  that  I  am  surrounded  by  immensity.  I  go  a  little 
way  towards  a  supposed  boundary;  but  lo!  it  is  as  distant  as 
ever.  I  press  on  and  on,  but  the  appearance  of  distance 
does  not  diminish.  Experience  teaches  me  that  there  is  no 
approach  to  these  fancied  limits;  that  many  of  them  are  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  computation;  that  thought  itself  must  fall 
in  mid-ocean  in  any  attempt  to  gain  them.  Swift  as  we  fly, 
the  hoiizon  appears  as  distant  at  evening  as  at  morning;  the 
setting  sun  is  no  nearer  than  before.  Unwearied  of  wing  as 
it  is,  thought  finds  no  resting  place  in  its  upward  flight,  be¬ 
yond  which  theie  is  no  place  of  repose  to  tempt  it  onward. 
Above,  around,  there  is  infinity.  Farther  observation  re¬ 
veals  to  me  the  fact  that  the  theater  of  my  existence  is  upon 
a  detached,  far  distant  islet,  whose  shores  are  washed  by 
oceans  that  sweep  around  distant  continents,  beneath  the 
skies  and  climes  of  other  hemispheres,  accessible  only  by 
thought  or  angel  plume.  Overwhelmed  with  this  infinitude, 
this  magnificence  of  display,  I  am  thrown  into  the  profound- 
est  contemplation.  Who  am  I?  What  is  all  this  I  behold, 

and  wherefore?  Whence  did  it  come?— whither  is  afi 
tending? 
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2.  As  I  penetrate  into  the  mystery  of  my  being  I  am 
struck,  first,  with  the  possession  of  the  faculty  that  has  just 
been  in  exercise — that  of  Perception.  I  find  it  to  be  an 
attribute  of  my  being.  It  is  this  that  has  been  discovering 
this  great  Universe  about  me.  I  fix  my  attention  upon  it, 
and  examine  it.  I  behold  its  attent,  ceaseless,  but  silent 
watchings.  Looking  into  its  history — for  it  has  a  history! 

I  find  that  its  activity  commenced  at  a  very  early  period. 
Its  first  achievement,  and  by  no  means  a  difficult,  though 
important  one,  was  to  distinguish  its  mother — and  by  her 
side  the  father.  Then  it  grasped  the  voice  of  love — and 
distinguished  it  from  every  other  intonation.  Later  it  learn¬ 
ed  its  abode — distinguished  external  objects — one  tree  from 
a  thousand  trees' — one  bird  from  all  the  rest  in  the  forest, 
one  flower  from  all  the  myriads  that  bloom  upon  vale  and 
mountain,  one  star  from  every  other  of  the  profusion  that 
gem  the  sky,  and  thus  it  comes  forth  at  last,  a  Newton  or 
an  Audubon,  or  if  it  has  gone  through  the  cabinet  of  the 
world’s  history- — a  Gibbon,  or  the  earth’s  curiosities,  a  Lyell 
or  Humboldt,  or  if  sounds  have  charmed  it  a  Mozart — 
if  colors  and  paintings  a  Raphael.  Such  is  the  great  range 
and  growth  of  this  faculty,  observed  first  of  all  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  life. 

3.  I  find  also  another  faculty:  one  that  surveys  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  all  the  rest,  that  stands  out  as  a  kind  of  sentinel — 
observer,  surveying  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  emotions  as  they 
are  swept  by  chilling  blasts,  or  peaceful  zephyrs;  that  seems 
to  delight  itself  in  isolation,  that  it  may  wander  alone 
through  every  apartment  of  the  mind,  and  look  in  at  every 
window,  and  opening  crevice,  and  pass  every  narrow  isle, 
where  the  wonderful  machinery  of  thought,  Perception, 
Emotion,  Imagination,  Judgment,  Memory,  Conscience, 
are  passing  through  their  occult  and  inter-blended  processes. 

This  power  of  Reflection,  or  introspection,  reveals  to  me 
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an  inner  world,  as  my  vision  exhibits  to  me  the  forms  and 
proportions  of  an  outer  one.  Further,  it  observes  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  relation  of  the  two,  the  highways  of  commuaica- 
tion  between  them,  their  commerce  with  each  other.  Along 
this  avenue  it  beholds  slowly  moving  outward  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den  of  thought,  perhaps  the  discovery  of  a  New  World,  or 
some  far  off  Leverrier.  And  here  there  rolls  along  in  an 
opposite  direction  a  tide  of  joy,- — thought  returning  home 
again — Columbus  like,  or  Leverrier  like,  after  its  achieve¬ 
ment,  with  trophies  and  gems — to  hold  celebration  and  ju¬ 
bilee  in  its  own  imperial  palace. 

4.  The  processes  of  the  Judgment,  another  faculty  dis¬ 
covered  in  us,  are  not  less  wonderful  than  those  of  Reflec¬ 
tion.  Like  Perception  its  exercise  is  developed  early. 
We  recognise  it  as  a  process  constantly  going  on  within  us, 
yet  we  are  not  able  to  determine  much  concerning  the 
length  of  time  it  has  been  busy  in  its  peculiar  office.  By 
observation  in  others  we  can  tcace  it  back  to  an  early  period. 
We  observe  it  in  the  child  distinguishing  its  toys  from  all 
other  objects, — two  that  are  nearly  alike,  but  one  of  which 
does  not  belong  to  him,  from  each  other;  the  dog  from  the 
cat;  and  his  dog  and  his  cat  from  all  the  dogs  and  cats  in 
creation!  the  cow  from  the  horse,  the  wooden  animal  from 
the  live  one!  the  harnessed  steeds  and  chariot  which  he  runs 
over  the  floor,  from  those  he  sees  sweeping  in  greater  pomp 
or  fury  along  the  streets.  These  processes  are  prophetic  of 
its  more  gigantic  operations  in  the  years  of  advancing  man¬ 
hood.  That  little  girl  now  emparadised  with  her  toys,  if  seized 
with  a  love  of  flowers  with  which  she  is  yet  scarcely  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  only  as  they  have  been  brought  into  the  nur¬ 
sery,  may  afterwards  name  and  number,  and  classify  every 
plant  and  flower  on  the  whole  earth,  know  the  peculiarities 
of  the  structure  and  growth  of  each,  and  name  not  only  the 
hemisphere,  but  the  vale  and  mountain  side  where  they  ex- 


hale  their  fragrance  and  grace  all  nature  with  their  beauty. 
That  boy,  with  a  philosophic  and  analytic  element  of  mind, 
delighted  with  books  more  than  toys,  from  the  observation 
of  some  simple  process  may  mount  to  the  sublime  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  vast  system  of  the  universe.  For  it  is  this 
faculty,  developing  itself  under  native  instincts  and  tastes, 
that  builds  up  all  Sciences,  Philosophies,  Literatures,  In¬ 
ventions,  Improvements.  It  now  makes  a  highway  across 
oceans  and  continents;  then  a  passage  for  thought  through 
the  air;  then  by  the  most  subtle  and  ingenious  analysis  and 
calculation  it  gains  the  proportions  and  distances,  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  positions  of  remote  and  invisible  planets:— 
thus  gaining  knowledge  of  distant  realms,  not  by  electricity, 
nor  upon  wires,  but  in  a  way  superior  and  independent  to 
both — on  the  self-projected  and  immaterial  line  of  its  own 
thought! 

5.  Withdrawing  my  contemplations  from  this  wonder¬ 
ful  faculty,  I  see  another,  akin  in  magnitude  and  activity 
to  those  already  surveyed,  and  partaking  somewhat  of 
their  nature,  though  so  distinct  from  them  as  to  have  an 
identity  of  its  owm.  It  is  the  Imagination,  a  power  that 
reaches  and  contemplates  objects  above  both  Reason  and 
the  Senses.  This  might  well  be  denominated  the  prophet¬ 
ic  faculty,  since  it  constitutes  its  possessor  a  Seer.  It  has 
its  basis  in  the  faculties  of  Perception  and  Judgment,  though 
its  flight  and  home  is  in  the  realms  of  the  ideal.  It  is  the 
mind’s  forerunner,  preparing  the  way  for  solid  achievements. 
“It  concerns  itself  with  all  highest  themes;”  dwells  around 
the  lofty  heights  of  human  aspirations  in  “light  that  was  never 
on  sea  or  land;”  and  like  ascending  and  descending  angels 
brings  us  reports  respecting  them.  Before  its  clear  vision,  the 
cathedral  stands  in  gorgeous  proportions,  filled  with  music,  and 
the  worship  of  Heaven — ere  yet  the  architect  has  penciled 

the  first  trace  of  its  design.  The  dramas  of  the  poet  stand 
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out  in  bold  perspective  before  it,  and  the  dramatis  persons — 
have  all  acted  their  parts,  and  the  thousand  emotions  of 
spectators  risen  and  died  away- — ere  yet  one  line  has  been 
traced  by  the  genius  it  inspires.  Long  before  the  painting 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  canvas,  it  glows  in  the  mind  of 
the  Artist  with  “a  flame  of  thought  celestial  and  uncon¬ 
suming,”  and  “to  the  eloquence  which  utters  it,  like  that  of 
Plato  or  of  Paul,  the  centuries  listen.”  It  sets  before  the 
mind  an  ideal  of  finish  and  perfection,  which  ravishes  it  with 
the  most  intense  solicitudes — and  evermore  recedes  and  rais¬ 
es  sublimer  models,  as  we  march  to  the  attainment  of  those 
first  conceived.  Thus  it  lures  the  mind  on,  from  one  degree 
of  glory  to  another.  In  all — “High  Art,”  says  one,  “the 
Painter,  the  Builder,  the  Poet,  has  not  realized  his  ideal; 
while  yet  in  some  respects  he  has  surpassed  his  intent  and 
builded  better  than  he  knew.” 

In  this  faculty,  therefore,  I  recognise  a  strange  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  of  Existence. 

6.  Invoking  Consciousness  again,  I  find  in  me  a  faculty 
that  not  only  seizes  the  objects  of  consciousness,  such  as 
events,  occurrences,  actions,  imaginations,  associations — and 
all  facts  of  observation,  but  that  independent  of  all  volition 
retains  them;  a  something  that  gathers  up  the  present,  and 
carries  it  as  a  possession,  whether  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
into  the  future; — making  yesterday,  to-day;  the  past,  the 
present — crowding  the  whole  of  existence  to  the  present 
hour  into  one  momentous  Now.  However  desirous  of  for¬ 
getting,  I  cannot.  As  I  advance  in  years,  I  find  ihat  so 
many  years  have  not  flown  from  me — events  have  not  gone 
by  forever,  but  have  marshaled  themselves  around  me,  either 
as  shining  friends  or  as  evil  and  menacing  spectres.  Such 
is  the  Memory.  It,  like  all  the  other  faculties,  is  ever  busy 
in  performing  the  peculiar  functions  of  its  office.  “In  for¬ 
eign  lands  it  recalls  the  events  and  scenes  of  its  birth  place 
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as  if  they  stood  before  the  eye.  In  the  last  years  of  life  it 
o-oea  back  to  its  youth,  and  again  the  now  desolate  rooms  are 
populous;  again  the  heart  greets  with  its  welcome  the  lips 
and  eyes  that  have  long  been  dust.  The  mountains  melt; 
the  city  vanishes;  the  seas  dry  up;  the  crowded  years  fade 
out  of  sight;  the  soul  is  alone  with  its  suffering  or  its  song: 
and  in  the  intense  renewal  of  its  existence  the  distant  and 
the  near  are  both  alike The  sound  of  the  church  going- 
bell  rings  out  clear  and  loud  again  over  the  green  hills  of 
childhood.  The  landscape  of  beauty,  the  glassy  stream,  all 
youthful  sports  and  associations,  loom  up  clearly  to  the  vision. 
Absent  loved  ones,  whose  forms  have  long  since  perished; 
the  mother  that  smiled  and  caressed  us  before  memory  as¬ 
cended  the  throne,  and  cheered  us  on  with  counsel  and  faith 
in  riper  years,  the  friends  who  were  once  companions,  add¬ 
ing  lustre  and  joy  to  our  pathway,  are  still  with  us,  as  ive 
bend  our  way  to  the  grave.  This  principle,  then,  I  find  to 
be  a  great  and  wonderful  power  of  my  nature,  and  I  am  led 
to  exclaim,  as  I  view  these  imperial  powers,  “I  am  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.”  And  these  are  only  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  pillars  of  the  spiritual  temple  through 
which  we  have  been  passing.  For  we  have  not  surveyed 
the  emotional  nature,  evermore  fluctuating;  rising  to  the  sub- 
limest  joys;  then  sinking  to  the  profoundest  sorrows,  now 
gaming  heights  gilded  with  perpetual  tight,  and  now  grop¬ 
ing  or  writhing  in  depths  “rayless  and  cheerless.”  Nor 
have  we  alluded  to  the  affections — a  wonderful  attribute,  and 
peculiar  to  man  as  developed  in  the  undying  forms  of  love 
and  hatred!  Nor  to  the  power  of  the  Will,  the  absolute 
monarch  of  the  mental  kingdom,  imparting  to  being  a  prince 
ly  independence,  and  lying  at  the  foundation,  frequently,  of  all 
that  is  great,  and  good,  and  terrible  in  human  life  and  history. 
Nor  have  we  in  this  survey  of  being  contemplated  death 
that  Grim  Monster — roving  over  the  earth  as  the  universal 


foe  of  man — nor  the  grave  that  closes  up  the  scene  of  mor¬ 
tal  life, 

And  “hangs  out  death  in  one  eternal  night, 

A  night  that  glooms  us  in  the  noontide  ray, 

And  wraps  our  thoughts  at  banquets  in  the  shroud.” 

We  snatch  these  points  up  rapidly  and  name  them  only  as 
remarkable  phenomena  of  life,  presenting  themselves  palpably 
and  unmistakably  to  the  Senses  and  Consciousness,  but 
which  as  facts  are  inexplicable  mysteries.  What  such  a  life 
force  means,  associated  with  such  brevity,  so  soon  brought 
down  to  the  grave  and  extinguished,  we  cannot  tell.  Equally 
impossible  is  it  for  us  to  divine  the  significance  of  the  visible 
magnificence  around  us,  or  what  all  this  activity  and  mo¬ 
tion  and  industry  signifies.  We  behold  it  on  every  hand; 
in  the  magnificent  pathway  of  the  Sun;  in  the  queenly 
march  of  the  Empress  of  night;  in  the  silent  but  restless 
courses  of  the  stars;  in  the  coming  of  day  and  night,  and  the 
return  of  the  seasons.  I  behold  it  in  the  ocean,  the  sea,  the 
lake,  the  river,  the  rill,  the  spring  bursting  from  the  grassy 
slope.  Eveiy  plant  and  tree  from  the  daisy  to  the  giant 
oak  and  cedar,  widening  into  flowery  landscapes  or  gorgeous 
forests,  are  instinct  with  activity.  Nature  decays,  but  re¬ 
vives,  clothed  with  richer  robes,  and  a  more  potent  vitality. 
Why,  now,  this  ceaseless  activity?  To  what  does  it  all 
tend?  Above  all,  what  am  I?  and  why  am  I  in  all  this  life 
— world?  Ah!  we  are  at  the  boundary  line  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge.  To  our  questionings  there  is  no  response.  Touch¬ 
ing  the  answer  as  to  the  design  of  things,  the  earth  saith,  It 
is  not  in  me.  The  heavens  saith,  It  is  not  in  me.  Nature 
all  around  saith,  It  is  not  in  me.  The  past  rolls  up  her  re¬ 
sponse  and  saith,  It  is  not  in  me.  Man  goeth  to  his  long 
home,  but  cries  back  from  the  grave,  It  is  not  in  me.  The 
future  alone  refuses  to  give  any  response!  Life!  it  is  an 
enigma.  Its  brevity  is  its  greatest  mystery.  It  appeared, 
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(we  say  when  it  is  gone,)  but  a  little  time  and  vanished! 

AH  these  great  powers,  ambition,  hope,  joy,  affection,  and 
consciousness  itself;  lie  silent  in  the  grave!  The  stage  and 
the  magnificent  theater  alone,  are  left  with  its  canopy  of 
stars  and  curtains  of  blue,  to  awaken  the  wonder  of  others, 
who  like  us  shall  have  their  entrance  and  exit.  My  soul,  is 
this  life?  Then  it  is 

“A  walking  shadow— a  tale  told  by  an  idiot, 

Full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  Nothing!” 

This,  we  submit,  is  the  highest,  grandest  view  we  can  have 
of  existence  from  consciousness  and  observation.  Let  us 
now  open  the  Book.  How  apparent  and  great  the  change! 

It  is  as  is  if  the  sun  had  mounted  to  the  meridian  at  midnight. 

It  is  as  if  we  had  been  suddenly  elevated  from  a  vale  of  gloom 
to  the  mountain  top,  to  get  a  vision  of  things.  How  exten¬ 
sive  is  that  vision!  How  illimitable  the  scene!  How  great 
life  now,  with  this  extension  of  its  horizon  and  the  explana¬ 
tions  here  offered  of  the  mysteries  that  encompass  us 
without  this  view!  Let  us  contemplate,  then,  the  prominent 

features  of  existence  as  Hevealed. 

1  'pjie  first  thing  that  strikes  us  with  reference  to  it,  is 

that"  it  has  a  Divine  Origin.  In  the  beginning  God  created 
it.  This  life,  so  fraught  with  wonder;  this  soul,  the  home  of 
such  strange  emotions  and  powers;  this  intelligence,  so  sub¬ 
tle,  so  quick,  so  restless,  so  wide  in  its  Teachings,  gathering 
all’  penetrating  all,  dissolving  all,  reaching  out  and  up  to  aft 
came  from  an  Infinite  Creator.  This  great  Stream  of  life 
which  I  see  coming  down  from  the  Past,  branching  out  into 
a  thousand  courses  through  the  centuries,  and  covering  the 
earth,  I  now  see  has  its  source  in  the  Eternal  One!  It  is  not 
a  spontaneous  production,  nor  a  fortuitous  combination,  nor 
is  it  eternal,  The  most  that  human  wisdom  could  suppose; 
but  it  is  a  creation — a  creation  of  God,  a  Being,  Omnipotent, 
Omniscient,  Beneficent,  and  Eternal! 
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This  brings  us  to  a  point  that  human  reason  could  never 
reach,  neither  by  accident  nor  of  set  purpose,  as  its  explora¬ 
tions  of  ages  fully  prove.  For,  much  as  it  has  felt  the  need 
of  some  rational  account  of  its  origin,  it  has  rejected  the  best 
theories  ever  presented  by  Philosophy.  The  fortuitous  the¬ 
ory  was  presented  to  Cicero,  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
this  great  mystery.  But  he  rejected  it  as  contrary  to  Com¬ 
mon  Sense.  “Can  I  forbear,”  he  says,  “to  wonder  that  there 
should  ever  be  a  man  who  could  persuade  himself  that  this 
beautiful  and  well  furnished  world  was  produced  by  the  float¬ 
ing  together  of  certain  solid  and  indivisible  bodies,  necessa¬ 
rily  moved  by  the  force  of  their  own  gravity?  I  cannot  im¬ 
agine  why  he,  who  can  thus  conclude,  should  not  also  think  that 
it* innumerable  types  were  cast  carelessly  upon  the  ground  they 
would  form  the  annals  of  Ennius,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  intelligi¬ 
ble;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  chance  would  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  single  verse.  How,  then,  can  these  men  assert  that 
atoms  floating  together  at  random  should  by  accident  form 
a  perfect  world?  or  rather  an  infinity  of  worlds?  But  if  this 
accidental  concourse  of  atoms  can  produce  a  world,  why  does 
it  never  produce  a  portico,  a  house,  a  temple,  a  city,  which 
might  certainly  be  effected  with  much  greater  ease?”  Yet 
Cicero  could  not  substitute  a  better  theory.  The  profound- 
est  minds  of  his  age  could  give  no  reasonable  view  of  the 
case,  and  mankind  were  still  left  a  prey  to  conjectures  and 
theories  upon  the  great  question  of  their  origin.  God  him¬ 
self  at  last  raises  the  curtain  of  the  past,  and  shows  to  us,  far 
removed  from  the  era  and  the  place,  the  mount  of  our  origin! 
In  this  very  act  He  reveals  the  fact  that  we  are  His  offspring, 
and  He  our  Divine  Father.  The  feet,  then,  that  life  has  a 
Divine  origin  enlarges  our  conception  of  it,  especially  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  character  of  the  Infinite  Being  who  is  its 
author. 

2.  It  has  not  only  a  Divine  origin,  but  also  a  Divine  Su- 
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perintendence.  This  truth  is  as  clearly  inculcated  as  that  of 
Creation.  Its  necessity  is  not  as  apparent,  indeed,  as  the 
former,  hence  men  dart  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that,  while 
their  creation  was  a  necessity,  it  is  altogether  possible  for 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  These  two  facts,  therefore 
are  not  equally  impressive.  Nevertheless  this  superintend¬ 
ence,  special  and  ceaseless,  stands  as  a  revealed  doctrine  of 
existence.  And  knowing  the  character  of  God,  and  the  de¬ 
signs  connected  with  our  present  being,  it  does  not  transcend 
probability.  The  idea  that  God  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
man  since  his  creation  is  far  from  reason.  And  that  he  does 
not  concern  himself  about  us  now,  and  will  not,  until  we 
are  brought  to  ITis  awful  tribunal,  is  revolting  to  the 
very  intelligence  he  has  given  us.  Nor  will  it  do  to  adopt 
the  imperfect  view  sometimes  taken,  that  it  is  exercis¬ 
ed  only  in  reference  to  such  persons  as  are  selected  for  the 
accomplishment  of  particular  purposes.  The  full  view  is  that 
it  extends  to  all,  and  that  without  intermission.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  one  doctrine  in  the  entire  creed  of  Revelation 
that  is  pressed  upon  us  with  more  solicitude  or  fervent  argu¬ 
mentation.  We  are  reminded  that  its  range  is  over  the  phy¬ 
sical  and  irrational  Creation,  and  then  pressed  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  If  over  these,  why  not  over  man?  It  in  effect  argues 
with  us  thus:  If  God  thiws  his  watchful  care  over  the  irra¬ 
tional  and  inanimate  creation,  which  he  has  made  for  man, 
will  he  neglect  us?  If  he  visits  the  earth  and  waters  it  with 
his  rivers,  making  it  soft  with  showers,  and  blesses  the  spring¬ 
ing  thereof,  causing  it  to  bud  and  blossom,  and  yield  its  har¬ 
vests,  is  not  his  care  over  us?  “Behold,”  it  says,  “the  fowls 
of  the  am,  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap  nor  gather 
into  barns,  yet  your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.”  If 
so,  does  he  not  care  for  You,  0  ye  of  little  faith? 

Again — Revelation  like  an  angel  attent  upon  our  good 
obtrudes  herself  into  our  very  business  pursuits,  just  when 
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we  have  them  consummated,  to  remind  us  of  the  fact 
that  God  has  observed  them  all,  knows  them  all,  and 
that  with  Him  rests  their  consummation.  So  it  was  with  the 
company  just  ready  to  depart  to  a  distant  city.  So  it  was 
anciently  when  the  flaming  capitals,  fresh  from  the  angel’s 
hand  were  traced  by  Belshazzar  upon  the  walls  of  his  pal¬ 
ace.  So  it  was  with  the  millionaire  of  Palestine,  just  when 
he  was  saying  to  his  soul, — take  thine  ease!  In  these 
instances,  and  others,  the  lesson  was  taught  of  Divine  Su¬ 
perintendence  over  men.  It  was  not  essential  that  it  should 
always  be  repeated.  Once  well  taught,  men  are  left  to  pur¬ 
sue  their  way,  accepting  or  rejecting  it: — to  walk  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  or  after  the  sight  of  their  eyes;  in  the  joy  of 
hope  and  confidence,  or  in  fancied  security  because  God  does 
not  now  visit  them,  as  he  did  those  he  destroyed  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  world  the  lesson. 

But  we  do  not  design  in  any  way  of  argument  to  dwell 
upon  these  revealed  outlines,  but  simply  to  seize  upon  them, 
and  hold  them  up  to  view  as  great  facts,  which  dignify  and 
enlarge  the  view  of  this  present  and  transitory  life.  As  we 
survey  them  we  see  one  degree  of  glory  after  another  crown¬ 
ing  that  existence,  which,  aside  from  Revelation,  was  so  in¬ 
scrutable. 

3.  We  pass  to  notice  the  closely  related  fact,  that 
Existence  as  Revealed  has  a  Divine  subsistence.  This  still 
heightens  the  view.  Our  life  must  have  a  source,  not  for 
beginning  "merely,  but  also  for  continuance.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  a  mere  accident  that  it  is  perpetuated  for  a  parti¬ 
cular  number  of  years  in  perfect  vigor,  and  then  in  its  very 
prime,  when  full  development  and  working  capacity  is  reach¬ 
ed,  be  cut  short.  The  different  stages  reached  here,  of  ex¬ 
treme  age  and  inefficiency,  of  bare  maturity,  and  youthful 
immaturity,  demand  something  more  than  the  hypothesis  of 
accident  to  explain  the  phenomena.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
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it  is  natural,  because  it  is  contrary  to  all  that  we  observe  in 
nature.  Take  any  kind  of  tree  growing  in  yonder  forest, 
and  I  ask  is  it  a  common  thing  for  trees  of  the  kind  you 
have  selected  to  die  at  all  stages  of  advancement?  peihaps 
to-day,  to-morrow,  and  next  day,  and  that  from  the  most  in¬ 
significant  causes?  On  the  contrary,  do  you  not  observe  that 
the  forest  maintains  its  vigor  and  growth  from  year  to  year, 
and  that  it  is  seldom,  as  we  pass  through  itshea\y  shadows, 
that  we  see  one  of  its  growths  no  longer  living?  So  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  In  their  cases  there  seems  to  be  a  fixed 
period  of  existence,  which  they  almost  invariably  reach  be¬ 
fore  death  ensues.  This  is  the  case  with  the  fish,  the  bird, 
the  horse,  the  elephant,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  whole 
animal  creation.  We  repeat,  then,  that  the  interruption  of 
the  life  of  man  by  death  at  all  stages,  and  most  generally 
before  fourscore  is  reached,  must  be  explained  by  some  oth¬ 
er  hypothesis  than  that  it  is  natural.  That  given  by  the 
Scriptures  is  the  only  satisfactory  one,  namely,  that  we  sub¬ 
sist  in  God;  and  that,  as  his  purposes  and  plans  demand,  he 
removes — now  a  youth,  now  an  aged  sire,  now  blushing  wo 
manhood,  a  daughter  upon  whom  parental  hopes  have 
mounted  up  to  heaven — now  a  parent,  the  central  column  of 
the  domestic  temple,  or  a  son,  the  only  remaining  hope  of 
an  already  prostrate  family.  I  say  this  is  the  common  thing, 
observed  everywhere  and  always,  and  to  which  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  analogous  in  nature.  To  what,  then,  are  we  driven  fiom 
observation?  What  must  reason  conclude,  but  that  our  life 
has  not  only  a  source  of  origin,  but  of  continuous  subsist¬ 
ence,  and  that  that  subsistence  is  in  God.  So  the  Scriptures 
would  teach  us.  The  Patriarch  Jacob  declared,  at  the  close 
of  his  life,  that  God  had  fed  him  all  his  life  long  until  that 
day.  Job  speaks  of  God  as  the  Being  in  whose  hand  is  the 
soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind. 
David  speaks  of  Him  as  aThe  Fountain  of  Life”  flowing  out  in 
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Streams  to  vitalize  the  creation.  He  again  speaks  of  Him 
as  “holding  our  soul  in  life,”  conveying  the  idea  that  it  is 
ready  to  dissolve  at  any  moment,  and  needs  only  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  His  hand  to  effect  dissolution.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  writers  speak  of  God,  not  only  as  the  Creator,  but  as 
the  Preserver;  affirming  frequently,  and  in  the  most  majestic 
utterances  of  their  inspiration,  that  “by  Him  all  things  con¬ 
sist.”  Paul,  in  his  contest  with  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic 
Philosophers,  not  only  announces  “the  Unknown  God” — 
“the  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things,” — “the  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth” — but  the  God  that  “gives  unto  all  life 
and  breath  and  all  things,”  and  “in  whom  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being.” 

Without  attempting  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  mode 
of  our  subsistence  upon  God,  we  simply  present  this  as  an¬ 
other  great  truth  belonging  to  our  present  being- — dignifying 
and  exalting  it.  It  invests  life  with  a  value  and  sacred¬ 
ness  that  we  do  not  always  see,  amid  the  dust  and  heat,  the 
feuds  and  cares  in  which  we  are  concerned,  and  beyond  which 
we  too  seldom  go  out  in  thought  and  contemplation. 

4.  This  leads  me  directly  to  remark  that  Existence  has 
connected  with  it  a  Divine  Design. 

We  could  not  infer  less  than  than  this  from  the  view  now 
presented.  Realizing  that  it  has  a  Divine  origin,  a  Divine 
superintendence  and  sustentation,  we  would  naturally  be  led 
to  inquire* — Wherefore?  what  is  the  Divine  intention?  with 
Him  what  is  the  End,  seen  from  the  beginning,  in  our  exist¬ 
ence?  The  design  had  in  view  in  the  beginning,  whatever  it 
was,  is  the  design  had  in  view  now,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
the  true  cause  of  the  perpetuation  of  existence,  and  without 
which  it  would  be  instantly  extinguished.  Some  have  sup¬ 
posed  the  creation  of  the  present  race  was  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  angels.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  it  could  not  be  the  ultimate  design.  For 
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why  do  angels  exist?  Why  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  and 
all  the  company  of  Heaven?  To  answer  again  that  the  great 
design  of  existence  is  to  “glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  forev¬ 
er”  does  not  solve  the  problem.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  in¬ 
tended.  But  while  this  will  be  true  of  every  holy  intelli¬ 
gence,  will  it  not  be  rather  a  result  than  an  end  and  finality 
of  existence?  This  glorification  of  God  and  enjoyment  of 
Him  forever,  will  spring  from  the  very  activity  and  progress 
of  every  holy  intelligence.  Can  we  then  regard  it  as  more 
than  an  important  collateral  purpose?  Will  it  not  be  rather 
as  a  great  stream  of  good  flowing  out  of  another  immortal 
and  progressive  purpose?  And  are  not,  therefore,  Perpetu¬ 
ation  and  Progress,  with  such  glorious  attendant  results,  the 
primitive  and  leading  design  of  being?  A  race  of  immor¬ 
tals,  of  perfect  but  enlarging  capacities,  with  a  life  force  flow¬ 
ing  directly  from  God;  a  race  invested  with  virtue  snatched 
from  the  conditions  and  trials  of  probation,  and  character¬ 
ized  by  a  ceaseless  and  overflowing  measure  of  felicity,  and 
evermore,  in  thought,  in  speech,  in  song,  in  activity,  glorify¬ 
ing  the  Creator; — this  seems  to  be  the  prophecy  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  existence. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  grand 
purpose  in  our  existence  is  apparent.  This  we  gather  from 
the  Divine  purposes  and  plans  as  thus  far  manifested  in  the 
history  of  our  race.  As  we  infer,  when  we  see  a  vast  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  collected  together  in  one  place,  that  a  build¬ 
ing  is  to  be  erected,  and  that  it  is  to  subserve  some  impor¬ 
tant  purpose,  so  must  we  infer  that  there  is  a  vast  design  in 
contemplation  in  relation  to  our  race — one  that  Providence 
is  unwilling  to  relinquish, — the  great  stages  of  which  have 
already  been  reached.  And  if  the  design  corresponds  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  means  devised  for  securing  it,  it  is  not 
strange  that  it  towers  above  our  most  soaring  thoughts.  The 
character  and  work  of  every  dispensation  has  this  design  as 
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its  basis — indeed,  the  design  itself  shapes  the  dispensations 
and  relates  them  to  each  other.  Thus  the  Patriarchal  looks 
to  the  Jewish,  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian,  the  Christian, 
with  clearer  and  more  elevated  vision,  looks  onward  to  the 
Heavenly' — the  sublime  elevation  where  being  proper  com¬ 
mences.  And  it  is  from  this  last  dispensation  alone  that  we 
obtain  clear  views  of  life.  From  it  the  past  and  the  future 
are  to  be  interpreted — and  interpreted  only  upon  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  there  is  an  underlying  purpose  preceding  the  vast 
preparations  that  have  been  going  on  through  the  ages.  For 
how  else  can  the  momentous  facts  of  our  history  be  explain¬ 
ed?  How  shall  we  account  for  the  preservation  of  the  race, 
after  its  shameful  failure  and  apostacy?  Why,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  increased  concern  of  the  Creator  in  its  behalf? 
And  why  that  solitary  promise,  gilding  the  midnight  darkness 
of  the  primeval  heavens?  Why  wanders  that  man  from  Ur, 
over  an  unpeopled  waste,  with  only  an  intimation  that  his 
posterity  shall  settle  and  fill  it?  Why  the  arresting  of  Moses 
by  that  burning  emblem  upon  the  slopes  of  Horeb?  What 
mean  these  wonders  in  the  wilderness? — this  vast  multitude 
of  emigrants,  following  the  guidance  of  a  pillar  of  cloud  and 
of  fire — -at  whose  approach  the  seas  divide,  and  streams  break 
forth  from  flinty  rocks  and  sandy  deserts,  and  for  whose  sus¬ 
tenance  the  bending  heavens  send  down  manna?  Why  this 
revelation  and  law  at  Sinai — this  tabernacle,  with  its  furni¬ 
ture  and  ceremonies,  which  are  patterns  rather  than  perma¬ 
nent  designs?  Why  this  long  line  of  prophets  and  supernat¬ 
ural  men?  and,  last  of  all,  this  herald  in  the  wilderness,  the 
harbinger  of  one  coming  with  a  baptism  of  fire?  What 
means  all  this,  so  different  from  what  is  occurring  elsewhere 
among  men,  so  removed  from  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
but  that  some  vast  design  is  being  consummated  in  the  his¬ 
tory  and  destiny  of  men? 

But  look  again.  What  manifestation  is  that  on  Calvary? 
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There  is  the  babe  of  the  manger,  the  boy  that  was  lost  in  the 
Temple,  the  young  man  that  was  baptized  in  Jordan,  who 
afterwards  became  a  Man  of  Sorrows,  but  at  whose  voice  and 
presence  the  winds  and  seas  were  still;  whose  touch  opened 
the  blind  eye,  and  unstopped  the  deaf  ear;  who  by  a  power 
unknown  to  man,  fed  the  multitude  with  a  morsel  too  scanty 
for  one  hungry  man,  who  instructed  the  ignorant,  and  by 
his  bidding  restored  the  dead.  Ah!  who  is  this  and  what  is 
this!  That  is  the  Star  of  Paradise,  the  Prophet  like  unto 
Moses,  the  Shiloh  of  Jacob,  the  Lion  of  Judah,  the  Imman¬ 
uel  of  the  Prophets,  the  Seed  of  the  woman,  concerning 
whom  angels  comforted  Eve.  And  yet  I  see  nothing.  He 
is  only  a  mortal  in  the  hands  of  a  mob.  Buc  look  again. 
In  rapid  succession  grander  events  begin  to  pass  over  the 
canvas.  The  skies  are  darkened.  The  earth  is  quaking, 
the  dead  are  rising,  and  in  the  midst  ol  all  the  cry  is  heard 
from  the  sufferer,  “It  is  finished.”  Consternation  seizes  the 
spectators,  a  dreadful  silence  ensues — and  the  tragedy  ends. 
But  the  curtain  again  rises;  and  behold  that  same  man  is 
risen  from  the  dead.  He  is  again  in  Jerusalem— in  the  gar¬ 
den— with  his  disciples,  and  now  in  company  with  more  than 
five  hundred— he  instructs,  he  comforts,  he  explains  pro¬ 
phecies — he  goes  to  Bethany,  a  loved  place  of  resort  be 
communes  with  his  disciples — and  in  a  little  time,  without 
summoning  the  world  to  announce  his  victory,  he  ascends 
upwards  towards  heaven,  going  as  he  intimated,  to  his  Fath¬ 
er’s  house;  from  whence  he  soon  announces  his  arrival  by  the 
fire  of  Pentacost.  Now,  I  ask,  what  does  all  this  mean? 
What  does  it  reveal  to  us  but  a  most  wonderful  purpose  in 
our  existence,  so  great  that  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  is  not 
too  much  to  secure  it? 

Thus  all  events  and  dispensations  make  known  to  us  that 

there  is  a  great  purpose  in  our  being. 

The  revelation  ot  our  immortality  must  impiess  us  in  the 


same  way,  and  intensify  the  conviction.  Looking  at  life  as 
it  is  seen  only  by  the  Senses,  we  see  no  grandeur  of  design 
about  it.  It  is  brief  and  uncertain.  It  is  here  a  cradle,  and 
there,  only  a  little  way,  a  grave.  But  it  is  not  so  when  con¬ 
templated  in  the  light  of  immortality.  This  fact  is  no  soon¬ 
er  made  known,  than  it  enhances  being  beyond  all  compre¬ 
hension.  And  as  we  infer  design  from  all  that  has  been 
done — so  must  we  be  impressed  with  a  similar  conviction 
when  God  draws  aside  the  curtain  and  permits  our  vision  to 
wander  over  the  illimitable  realm  of  the  future.  As  Abra¬ 
ham  must  have  been  impressed  with  the  immensity  of  God’s 
designs  in  him  when  he  was  directed  to  count  the  stars,  and 
assured  that  his  posterity  should  be  like  them  in  number,  so 
must  we  be  impressed,  when  we  look  oft"  into  this  immensity, 
the  future  theater  of  our  being.  Surely  something  great 
and  glorious  is  before  us — must  be  the  utterance  of  our  hearts 
as  we  gaze  upon  this  outspreading  immortality.  Such  then, 
as  the  briefest  limits  will  allow  us  to  exhibit  it,  is  life  as  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  in  Consciousness  and  Revelation. 

The  object  in  its  presentation  is  the  exhibition  of  its  real 
greatness  and  value.  This  is  essential  that  it  may  never  be 
degraded,  nor  its  great  aims  thwarted.  Here  we  find  the 
highest  motives  for  its  regulation  and  culture — the  greatest 
stimulus  to  “live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this 
present  evil  world.”  Grasp  this  view.  Survey  the  faculties 
with  which  your  Maker  has  endowed  you — contemplate  your 
life  as  a  creation,  a  sustentation:  as  guided  of  God — as  fitted 
and  destined  for  immortality.  You  will  see  at  once  that  life 
should  be  anything  but  a  passive  existence — -an  idle  contin¬ 
uance;  that  it  should  be  one  of  intense  personal  activity,  di¬ 
rected  to  the  securing  of  the  higher  interests  of  your  per¬ 
sonal  and  individual  destinies.  You  will  see  that  your  men¬ 
tal  powers,  which  as  revealed  in  consciousness,  are  of  angel 
cast,  and  your  moral  nature  should  receive  special  and  con- 
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stant  culture,  for  they  are  to  accompany  you  and  make  you 
at  any  time  what  you  are,  and  the  universe  what  it  is. 

You  will  see,  too,  from  the  view  presented,  that  we  are 
indebted  to  the  author  of  our  being  for  every  valuable  and 
elevating  view  that  we  have  of  life,  and  that  from  our  rela¬ 
tions  to  Him  as  our  Creator  and  Preserver,  we  are  under 
obligations  of  the  highest  sanctity  to  consecrate  our  being, 
with  all  its  powers  and  activity,  to  Him.  The  being  he  has 
given  us  is  the  greatest  work  of  his  Wisdom,  Goodness  and 
Power  I  repeat  it.  The  life  which  you  have  now,  and  will 
continue  to  have  forever,  is  the  greatest  blessing  God  can 
give.  I  speak  it  reverently.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the 
most  fearful.  All  other  existence  signifies  nothing  if  ours 
fails,  because  all  things  were  made  for  us.  Ought  we  not^ 
then,  to  be  His — most  devotedly  His? 

Our  simple  lesson  then  is,  That  you  should  be  inspired  with 
impulses  and  purposes  corresponding  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  divine  plan  of  your  being.  Spend  not  a  sublime  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  pursuit  of  phantoms,  devote  it  not  to  pleasure  or 
ease.  If  you  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  cultivate  Mind,  the 
time  is  full  short  for  that; — or  to  gather  valuable  knowledge, 
for  that.  But  these  are  not  the  only  things  that  must  em¬ 
ploy  your  time:  duties,  responsibilities,  benevolence,  rela¬ 
tionships  to  others,  must  engage  your  thoughts.  Life, 
then,  if  you  use  it  well,  and  shape  it  according  to  its  great 
purpose,  as  set  forth  in  its  Constitution,  will  not  be  a  gala  day. 

There  is  one  other  counsel  which  I  wish  to  give  before 
I  close.  I  shall  do  it  only  with  that  measure  of  moderation 
and  delicacy  which  the  matter  itself  deserves,  and  no  more. 
The  only  precaution  I  take,  is  to  say  that  it  is  not  so  much 
intended  for  you  as  for  your  sex.  It  is  a  wide  and  a  great 
evil.  And  did  I  not  see  it  interfering  with  woman’s  culture 
and  intellectual  condition;  did  I  not  see  it  prostrating  all  re¬ 
ligion,  and  destroying  the  best  interests  of  the  soul  for  time 


and  eternity;  and  did  I  not  see  it  spreading  in  society,  and 
engrossing  the  minds  of  young  ladies  and  misses  in  every 
circle  where  they  gather;  did  I  not  see  it  holding  in  actual 
bondage,  father  and  mother  and  daughter;  did  I  not  see  it 
consuming  at  its  altars  annually  more  than  would  support  all 
missions  and  print  all  Bibles,  sustain  all  ministers  and  build 
all  churches,— I  would  be  silent.  I  allude  to  Woman’s  re¬ 
markable  devotion  to  Vanity — an  idolatry  in  our  very  midst 
as  appalling  as  that  of  heathendom!  I  do  not  say,  shun  this; 
for  I  haf  e  no  evidence  that  you  are  at  fault  here,  but  rebuke 
it,  and  as  women  professing  godliness,  let  your  adornment  be 
that  of  the  spirit,  which  alone  is  of  great  price  in  heaven,  and 
which  everywhere  is  the  only  befit  Ling  ornament  of  such  ex¬ 
istence  as  we  have  portrayed. 

Finally,  I  close  by  a  thought  suggested  from  the  topic 
over  which  we  have  passed. 

We  shall  meet  again.  I  do  not  say  here,  or  again  in  our 
present  relation.  I  do  not  say,  even,  that  we  shall  meet  again 
on  earth,  nor  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  nor  at  the  judg¬ 
ment  seat  of  Christ,  where  we  shall  receive  our  final  awards,  for 
I  know  not  that  we  shall  fall  together  in  that  great  assem¬ 
blage.  But  we  shall  meet  again — perhaps  a  thousand  or  a 

million  ages  hence — my  subject  warrants  and  suggests  it!  in 
some  realm  of  the  future  theater  of  our  being;  in  some  princi¬ 
pality  or  power;  by  some  River  of  Life,  or  on  some  far  distant 
beatific  height  of  immortality — we  shall  meet  again,  with  more 
exalted  views  of  life,  more  exalted  powers  of  mind;  with  a  puri¬ 
fied  and  exalted  spiritual  nature,  and  richer  treasures  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  knowledge.  Then  we  shall  talk  of  Existence,  and 
realize  it  as  we  cannot  now — of  past  existence  and  future  ex¬ 
istence — until,  burning  with  devotion,  we  fly  together  to  the 
Throne,  to  worship  and  adore!  There, 

“Knowing  as  we  are  known, 

How  shall  we  love  that  word; 

And  oft  repeat  before  the  throne, 

Forever  with  the  Lord!” 

Till  then,  and  for  such  glorious  future  existence — Adieu! 


